SOUTH AMERICAN  REPUBLICS
aganda of the French Encyclopaedists, who had picked
out Spain, the Spain of the monks and the Inquisition,
as a symbol of every depravity of which the human mind
is capable, began to bear fruit in Mexico. The example
of the French Revolution, the knowledge that the
legitimate dynasty, the Bourbons, had been ousted from
Madrid in order to make room for Joseph Bonaparte,
the scandalous quarrels between Charles IV and his
son Ferdinand, all combined to create a ferment in the
public mind and to prepare it for the idea of Mexican
independence.
It was a village cure, Miguel Hidalgo by name, who
on the 16th September, 1810, raised the standard of
revolt and proclaimed the autonomy of his country.
With regard to the cure Hidalgo, history speaks with
two voices. For some, he was a national hero, the most
glorious star in the annals of Mexico, next after Guati-
mozin. For others he was a knave, a cunning opportunist,
a sordid practitioner of repulsive vices. Passions always
run high when it is the early history of Spanish America
that is in question.
He was of Spa.ni.sh origin, cure of the little village of
Dolores. It is an established fact that he planted mulberry
trees for the purpose of rearing silkworms, and such
bucolic activities have never failed to warm republican
hearts. The government, proudly tenacious of the re-
putation of Spanish silks, had the mulberry trees de-
stroyed. Then Don Miguel planted vines, which suffered
a similar fete.
At this time, a woman of Queretaro, Dona Josefa
Ortiz, was fomenting a conspiracy. Hidalgo joined forces